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friend for twenty years.” Porter's census was one of the montimental 


i: | ice U ta | i 1) iz 1 I ) bi browed humbugs of the century, and five-years’ fumigation has 
= a 


n et eared Washington of the moral stench of his census-bure; 
‘ ‘ ie harer He and Eli Perkins are twin whelps in mendacity, but in a 
P. DONAN, Editor. 
other respects lying Eli is Hyperion to the Porter satyr 
Published weekly by me ; 


ow that St. Louis is the mule center of the countr 


THE UTAHNIAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, nth —— the hog center. New York, in her politicians, combines 


é voth—more mule than St. Louis, and more hog—if poss 


133 W. Temple St., ble—that Chicago 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


\ Kentucky paper publishes a rule for “measuring corn in the 
It is on in a region which produces statesmen of the Brecki1 
Subscri ption o~ - $2.00 a Year. ridge, Blackburn and Watterson order, that people have ears big enough 
to measure corn i 
Applications for entry at the Post-Office, at Salt Lake City, Utah, as second class , J 5 : ; 5 
tat he Salt Lake Herald speaks of Senator Warren, of Wyoming, as 
ing himself’ by his sneaking financial proposition at St. Louis 
Can ch a fellow disgrace himself? Does he not rather disgrace dis 


SATURDAY, Jt INE 27, 1806. f e itself by mixing with it 


‘ One of the 1 t charming young girls in the country writes to ; 

The political clouds begin to show a silve1 lining : :, : . ing young girls in the country rites ( ' 
Utahnian juaintance, that she has recently lost twenty pounds of 
he weight \s any pretty and lovely girl is worth at least $100,000 

7 ! ul I h renublic ism 

rrumbo seems to be the Mumbo-Jumbo of Utah rep iblicanisn pound in gold, she is $2,000,000 poorer than she was. 


-e£10E0 \ 9 al v fellow nt . 
A second rejection by his girl is apt to throw a fello — [It would have been thousands of millions of dollars in the pockets 






remittened fever of the people of this country, if Grover Cleveland and John Sherman 
had been born twins—both girls—-and both had died, of whooping 
Ribald scoffers now speak of the exuberant Utah-Californian states cough or measles. before thev were weaned 
man, as Colonel Trombone. 
\ transcontinental hurrah—a hurrah from the Mississippi river t 
A paper-mill agent advertises: “Come on with your rags Y¢ the Pacific ocear i. hurrah, that shall wake every grizzly in his Rock 
but what is a fellow to wear in the meantime? I tain lair, and rattle the teeth in the mouth of every occidenta 
canyol for the Silver Seceders from the national goldbug 
An exchange heads an article, in huge black letters, ‘Women Up in REPS 
Arms.” Whose arms? Well, why shouldn’t they be? 
\ Choctaw Indian recently said “Civilization and white bloo 
have destroyed all sense of honor in my race.” This is the “civiliza 
As between two goldbug nominees, one labeled democrat and the tion,” that a horde of blathering jingoats in congress and the press have 
other republican, The Utahniar is for neither with great unanimity been threatening to extend over the Hawaiian lepers and the Cubar 
and enthusiasm banditti and incendiaries 
There seems to be no game law in Arkansas and Tennessee to pr¢ North Dakota i prohibition state, or libel on statehood—is boon 
vent the shooting of revenue agents, deputy marshals and niggers at ing Budge” for governor, and Heafford, of the Milwaukee and St. Pau 
any season of the year. ! y, is issuing pamphlets on “Irrigation in Dakota.’ It all seems 
eerio enough to rattle Marietta Bones—the Mary Ellen Lease 
. M f those frigid deserts 
Lincoln, Nebraska, fellows wear millstones on top of their hats to 
keep them from blowing away in that Eolian realm \ small brick 
in the hat serves the same purpose in Utah he people of a Missouri town recently declined to pay Bob Inger- 
o hundred dollars to squirt hell out for them. They are about 
right If, as he says, there is none, there is ne need of paying him to 
Soul of freeman never conceived a lovelier ideal of iperty than ans it; and, if there is one, his fire-engine is hardly big enough 
The Utahnian’s goddess of the Mid-Summer Carnival ier face would 


to do much good. Bob’s notoriety is on the wane, and it is well that it is 
double the value of a twenty-dollar goldpiece 


he people of an eastern provincial town are gabbling about 
They fine a hoodlum, or average citizen, five dollars, in Chicago, for ‘ . 
rhey fine a hoo = oS 5 darky that paints his horse’s nose and knees bright red. Why should 
s ‘ ‘ ala . < : no ‘} ) ‘ ] lnnuhtl 

} ig at an ali an, and missing hin here we 1 doubtless be > op 
shooting at an alder —— ind missing | —_ not painted horses become fashionablk hey are no stranger or wors¢ 
a reduction of the tariff, if the aim were bette! 


than painted-cheeked women or dyed-whiskered men. Animated rain 
bows, propelling carts, carriages, drays and wagons, would give variety) 
The triumph of Dick Kerens, the star-route thief, and side-partne to dull eastern and southern street scenes. 
of infamous Steve Elkins, over Filley in Missouri, is an insult to allt 
ney the republicanism of the state f there is ‘ : id ; is 
decency in e re] A ant lhe Utahnian makes no mistakes in the selection of its feminine 
quaintances, representatives, types, champions or favorites. Its ex- 
Messrs. Reed and Slaughter, Kentucky gentlemen, sah, and ki! ( ite titlepage portrait of Mrs. Harry L. Jennings was hardly off th« 
men, had a little disagreement near Paducah. Reed slaughtered Slaugh pre last week, before enthusiastic encomiums upon its loveliness be 
ter. making Reed a slaughterer, and Slaughter a slaughtereed gan to pour in from every direction. Secretary Rognon and his asso 
tes In the Mid-Summer Carnival executive committee promptly man 
. ifested their appreciation of the picture and its charming origin: y 
All the down-easty papers are teillng Tearful stories of sun-strokes oy ‘ > . sntaprenglnt 
tie : inviting Mrs. Jennings to impersonate the Goddess of Liberty in the 
If they had ever tried it, they would know that a daughter-stroke i , : 
: coming great pageant. She has graciously consented, and Utah may 
far more disastrous In that case, the softening of the brain is for lifs 7 . : 
ell challenge the country, or the world, to match her radiant ideal of 
freedom’s tutelar divinity. No true and tasteful Utahnian would swap 
One of the disgustful circumstances of McKinley’s nomination is its his state’s glorious young goddess of liberty for ten thousand like the 
prompt bringing to the front of that hireling professional liar and one that brazenly poses on the mighty dome of the national whited- 


fraud, Robert P. Porter, as his biographer and self-advertised “intimate sepulchre at Washington. 
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THE SILVER SECESSION. 


A Revolt in Full Swing and Hostilities Openly Der 
eclared Under Teller’s Lead. 


Under these striking headlines, ihe New York Journal of June 18 


when the St. Louis “shirt dance’ of party-wreckers and people-pilla- 


gers was at its highest pitch of madness—sounded a strange bugle- 
blast of warning and alarm The Journal is a cantankerous gold- 
shrieker, a frothing, foaming silverophobiac. No savagery of denun- 


ciation or derision is too vehement or too vile for its slopbuckety col- 
umns to empty on the head of any and every opponent of the monstrous 


crime, that robbed a hemisphere of half its wealth, and pauperized mil- 


lions of freemen’s sons to swell the vast ill-gotten hoards of Wall Street 
buccaneers, and their associate criminals in finance and statecraft. The 
Journal is as rampant a goldbugger as its wildest Manhattan Island co- 
dabbler in filthy-lucral lust and lunacy;—but it had, among its corps of 
professional liars at St. Louis, one man who could see the handwriting 
on the Belshazzar walls, and who dared interpret it. His 
Alfred Henry 


leaded in The Journal: 


name was 


Lewis, and here is his article, which appeared double- 


St. Louis, Mo., June 17.-Two months ago I wrote from Washing- 
ton that the west would bolt McKinley and gold at the St. Louis con- 
vention. As this is written the west, the silver west, is marching out. 
The revolt is practically acecmplished. ‘The white savages of silver 
are leaving the reservation for the warpath. ‘heir great medicine man, 
‘eller, has set up the war pole and the young bucks vie with one another 
as to who shall be the first to strike his war axe into it, as proof of his 
enlistment. The mutiny is on. Rebellion is afoot and the silver west, 
with its own candidate and its own platform, will wage war on gold and 
the east. 

This means the defeat of McKinley. 


Possibly the death of republi- 
canism. 


Not the least significant of the signs of the hour is the steady confi- 
dence with which the silver forces march away. They leave their fel- 
lows of gold as Dundee left the Whigamores of Edinburgh, their feathers 
tossing, their banners wide flung and free. They nail their gauntlet to 
the gates of gold and the east stands defied to the uttermost of war. 
‘Lhey have remembered what the east forgot. They, too, have a coun- 
try and a cause. There is a west, as well as an east. Silver has its 


clans, as well as gold its peopl the allied natives the east forgot; the 
west did not. 

And so the silver fighters go back to their tribes. 
Kinleyism, an over-reaching east 
selfishness, have split the party 


publicans has disappeared. 


Hannaism, Mc- 
playing the hog’s part in its golden 
‘the last chance of success for the re- 


There be hills beyond Pentland, 
And friths beyond Forth. 

If there be lords in the Lowlands, 
There be chiefs in the North 


The east can laugh at these 
ple less and study them more. 
has already cost it the south 


people. The east should laugh at peo- 
This eastern policy of the tip-tilted nose 
That region glowers at the east across its 
borders, and the fires of its hatred never die. Today the west arrays 
itself against the east and begins running out its lines ot battle. The 
west has become ally to the south, and the ally will be found a hardier, 
more indomitable enemy than the original foe. 

It is pleasant and easy for the east to come from its baths and its 
gardens, its games and its houses of marble and gilt to idle about the 
forum and malign the west anc call its people Goth and Vandal. But 
it may hardly prove profitable. The east might better recall what the 
Goths and Vandals did to Rome 

These silver people are the 
all save courage. They hay 
battle is on. 
the east goes 


Swiss ot America. They are poor in 
heard their war horns sounding and the 
They will fight with the cool valor of buccaneers. When 
against them, pride-blown, purblind in its conceit of 
riches, yet really weak with the possession of that which it relies most 
upon—its money—it will be the old story of Charles of Burgundy over 
again. The Swiss will win, and whereas just terms might once have 


been made with them, in their hour of might and wisdom, the west will 
grant as little as it got 


What was done to the west, the west in its 
turn will do. 

These silver men have already made captive the senate of the 
United State. There they appear the veriest Spartans of legislation. 
They can hold the senate passes against all or any measures. They 
fought the Dingley bill to its death. They boasted that you should never 
have protection until they had free silver. They made good their boast 
in the session of congress just ended, and the Dingley bill left unburied 
on the field testifies not only to their plans, but to their power to carry 
them out. What they did to the Dingley bill they will return in Decem- 
ber to do again to any legislation they may levy silver war against. 

McKinley is beaten, and now I'll tell you how. 


This silver revolt 
will sweep the west between the Missouri 


and the Pacific You may 
buy a gold plank in Dakota and again in Oregon, but you can’t buy the 


people. You can’t bribe the public in the wide region named from the 
coast to the Missouri, from the Rio Grande to the English line. Silver 
will sweep all before it. Teller will get most of them, but at least Me- 
Kinley has lost every electoral vote after you leave the Missouri river. 
They will go to populists, to democrats, to silver republicans, but they 


will none of them go to McKinley, that candidate handmade by Hanna 
on a platform to which in his heart of hearts he is false. 


Heaven hates a coward, and McKinley has not been brav« The 
people are against him, and the gods will not fight on hi le Give 
the west to silver. California, Oregon, Washington, Mo! Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Texas. Silver has already conquered them all. And the so McKin- 
ley cannot win or hold a foo’ of it. Every forme! ‘ ate, bar 
Delaware, will go Democratic. Even West Virginia yvuld be hard to 
hold. McKinley may kiss hope good-by so far as Missou1 \rkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia, Flori- 
da, the two Carolinas, Virginia and Maryland are involve He'll get 
none of them. 

Count up the others, and see if he’d have enough sho he carry 
them all. He'll be made to sup defeat. But even were enough, 
faith has not decided that McKinley can carry the oth He can 
carry Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, the five New England states. Reed, the republican 
Achilles, will sulk in his tent, but his region will go for McKinley. Un 
less a split occur at Chicago, and it well may happe and a gold 
democrat do in the east what Teller is doing in the we icKinley will 
carry New Jersey and Delaware, 

McKinley is sure, too, of Pennsylvania, despite the cloud of Cameron 
and his silver lining. Steve Elkins, adept, may steal n West Vir- 
ginia. There is a streak of solemn Dutch all through \ nsin which 
may save to McKinley that sober commonwealth. If o1 e decency of 
the thing count Ohio for McKinley, albeit should the ocrats hame 
Campbell, McKinley would be driven to the buckey¢ in a moment. 
Count all those states for McKinley. But the otl of the north— 
Minnesota, lowa, Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and New Yo! are de- 
batable, fightable ground. 

McKinley is not sure of any of them. In the doctrine of chances, 
he’s sure to lose one-third of them. [Illinois for instance is almost cer- 
tain to turn on republicanism and rend it. Tanne ( the republi- 
cans name for governor, is baad and the people know i Altgeld, after 
one gets cough with his anarchistic side, has been the best governor 
the state ever saw, and all concede it. The State is a-riot for free silver. 


McKinley can’t carry country or city in that state. | 
certain against McKinley as Texas itself. There you 

When the democrats come together at Chicago we wi now more. 
But we are already assured of McKinley’s defeat \ t a® Chicago 
hurts him. It is a paradox of politics, but it’s tru All McKinley has 
is the gold strength. A bolt at Chicago merely means livision of that 
strength. For one thing, it would make his overthrow in New York, 
which seems sure already, certain. 


ibout as 


Among all the hordes of goldbugger liars now debauching and curs- 
ing the country, none outranks J. Brazen Foraker, of Ohio, in bashless 
mendacity. In a carefully prepared statement, given to the Associated 
Press, just after he and his co-conspirators had finished their job of 
splitting the republican party at St. Louis, he said, in regard to the 
gold-alone plank in the platform: 

“The declaration of the republican party, as e! n its finan- 
cial plank, defines exactly what has been the position of t! epublican 
party through all the years with respect to thig silver question. Silver 
was demonetized in 1873, and ever since that we have been on a single 
gold standard.” 

That is, the republican party has, for twenty-th: been for 
gold alone as the money of the land. A liar should have a better mem- 


ory than the Buckeye blatherskite seems to own. He 
plank of the republican national convention at Minn: 


financial 


1892 

“The American people from tradition and interes metalism, 
and the republican party demands the use of gold stand 
ard money, with restrictions and under such prov be deter- 
mined by legislation, as will secure the maintenan parity of 
values of the two metals, so that the purchasing and ng power 
of the dollar, whether of silver, gold or paper, shal times 
equal.” 

If, as Foraker says, the republican party has alw for gold, 
the whole party, in national convention assembled fe go, lied 
collectively and officially, and added to its infamy an to play a 
gigantic bunco-steering game on sixty-five-millions o An emi- 
nent theologian divides all humanity into “fool i—d and G—d 
d—d fools.’ Substitute liars for fools, and Cal. Brice’sg senatorial suc- 
cessor would certainly be found in the third and most em, ed class. 

Mrs. T. C. Paxton, of Los Angeles, Californ ( if the most 


charming and accomplished women of the Pacific S|] 
Utahnian acquaintance, that a lady cousin of 

arranged to make a tour of Europe this season. But, 1 ntl] 
of the Rio Grande Western railway’s book on Utal 


writes to a 
York had 

a copy 
fell into her hands; 
she decided to give up her Europ trip, 
spend the summer seeing the glories and beauties o 
walled treasury of the gods,” 


and, after reading it, and 


iountain 
and the American renerally. 
She will probably reach Salt Lake within the next two or three weeks, 
and General Passenger Agent Wadleigh and his ha taf? 
hereby notified, 


are 
to paraphrase the battle signal of 1 ir,—that 


‘Utah expects every railroad man to do his duty.” 
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SALT LAKE CITY. 


The Inter-Mountain Metropolis A City of Great 


Beauty and Infinite Possibilities. 


Fifteen miles from the southeastern shore of the New-World Sea of 
Wonders, embowered in shade and shrubbery, and 
pictures of the orient, is Salt Lake City, the capital and metropolis of 
Utah, the sacred Zion of the Latter-Day Saints, the 
Mormon kingdom and hierarchy. In situation surroundings it is 
incomparably the most picturesqui beautiful United 
States. It sits enthroned, like a queen of the mountains and valleys 


recalling glorious 
the royal city ol 
and 


and city in the 


upon an ancient beach of the great lake, about a 
the present level of its waters, and 4,350 feet 
east the giant Wasatch mountains, with their crowns of 
snow, towering from six to eight thousand feet above it 
ground unsurpassed in grandeur. To the and northwest 
ing and glistening like a mighty mirror in the sunshine 
dimmed three hundred and fifteen days of every year, lies the Ameri 
can Dead Sea, with the Oquirrh mountains dabbling their golden feet 
in its southern brim. Northwaré and southward as far as the eye can 
reach stretches the Edenlike valley, in an unbroken vista of fields and 
meadows, orchards, vineyards, pastures and gardens—a boundless 
glory of trees, foliage, fruits and flowers; through which the Jordan. 
like a silver thread, winds its way to lose itself in the unfathomed 


hundred feet above 
above the sea On the 
everlasting 
form a back 
west gleam 


which is un 





mystery of a lake of brimstone and salt, that has many inlets but n 


The city the 


monuments and 


was originally 


1847, 


settled by Mormons under Brighat 


Young, in July, and it abounds in mementoes < 


these children of destiny. They laid out the original city in square 
six hundred and sixty-six and two-thirds feet in length; each squa) 
containing ten acres. The streets are a hundred and thirty-two fee 


wide, and every street is shaded by grand old long-armed trees, man 
of them 


fruit and flower bearing. Along both sides of every stree 
flow streams of sparkling mountain water. Every house in the cit 


is surrounded by green lawns, gardens and orchards, so that one look 


in vain for a halt 
fact 


the emblem of Mormonism was a Bee Hive, and every man, woman an 


poor man’s home. The humbiest adobe cottage, 


hidden in trees, fruit and flowers, becomes a thing of beauty. In 


Jee 
yaial! 
ug 


re) 


child had to work at something Everybody was a 


l tolerated, and there 


rones 
rhe 


Only 


were were no loafers, tramps or beggars 


whole city was abloom with industry and thrift 
the the 


beautiful 


within last few years has spirit of modern Gentil 


progress struck this quaintest, most 
North American cities 
16,25 value of prop 
erty sprang from $16,611,752 in 1889, to $54,353,740 in 1890; an increas 


and most 


Its population rose from 20,678 in 1880, t 


8&8 in 1890, and it is now about 60,000. The assessed 


of 227 per cent. in a single year. As the assessment is on a basis o 


one-fifth to one-fourth of actual valuation, the true value of real estat: 
and personal property in the city is over $200,000,000, and was at th: 
time the census was taken; but put it at only double the assessor 


figures, and it amounts to $108,707,480, which, in a place then of les 


producer. No 


interesting ol 
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than 50,000 population, is an average of more than $2,000 for every 


inhabitant, man, woman or child, within its municipal limits. This 
has no parallel in any other American city, if it has in the world 
Seven new banks were founded during 1890, making sixteen in the 


city, with an aggregate capital and surplus of $4,853,000, and deposits 
amounting to $8,225,000; an increase, in a year, of over 300 per cent 
in capital, and nearly 100 per cent. in deposits. Out of sixty-four cities 
Lake ¢ outranks 
the 
with its 200,000 population, and the whole government 
The 


LS90, 


in the United States having clearing-houses, Salt 
often Washington 


sity 


thirty-one, surpassing City, national capital 


and treasury 
department thrown in to boot. invested in 
old 


street 


amount new buildings 


ones, in was $6,226,000; in 


railways, 


and additions to 
$549,000; and in 


public 
grand 


works 
total of 


ae 
$540,000: 


making a 


$7,315,000 in these three items of 


* 


expenditure in 


improvement. Since that, time, the 
about $2 


new buildings has averaged 500,000 a year 


The city and county building, just completed at a cost of $1,000,000, is 
incomparably handsomer than the on which St. Louis has 
$2,750,000. The Dooly, MeCornick 
be out of place on State or Dearborn 
in the Dooly 


The city has seventy-five miles of electric street 


one spent 
would 


Alta 


ety 


blocks 
The 


eastern 


and Commercial not 
club 
club 


hundred 


street, Chicago 


building, compares favorably with any 


railways; a 


miles of admirable streets and drives; twenty miles of twenty-foot 


sidewalks; superb gas and electric lighting systems; an inexhaustible 


supply of pure mountain-stream water; over two hundred prospering 
manufactories; twenty-three public and fifteen private schools, and 
as handsome schoolhouses as any in the country; the university, deaf 


and dumb institute, normal institute and woman’s home; thirty-five 


churches of all denominations, Catholic, Protestant, Hebrew and Mor 





mon, including the great temple and tabernacle; three excellent hospi- 


tals; thirty benevolent societies; three live daily newspapers, and 
twelve or fifteen weeklies, semi-monthlies and monthlies, including 
one German and one Scandinavian publication; six public libraries 
two of the finest theaters in the west; a hundred and fifty acres in 
parks; some of the largest mercantile houses between the Mississippi 
river and the Pacific ocean; six railroads, with over sixty passenger 


trains daily; health and pleasure resorts unsurpassed on earth; a cli- 
mate as nearly place in the temyerate zone; as charm- 


ing and cultivated society as can be found anywhere; more beautiful 


perfect as any 
homes and fewer shabby ones than any other city of its size in the 
Union, and more curious and interesting things than any other place 


of five times its size in North America 


—~~ 


re 


et ee 


eT Tt ie 


the 


Thomas, 


It is the best amusement-patronizing city of its population in 
Palmer, 
and all firstclass stars and companies crossing the continent, 
Lake C 
played be finer audiences anywhere than he had here last week. 

The old theater, built the 
seats 1,800 people, and the new opera-house 1,400, and both are 
with all When 
these are inadequate to the Mormon authori- 
their 


cadenzas of née 


Mapleson, Abbey, Daly, Frohman, Theodore 


world. 
gather 


arge and magnificent audiences in Salt John Drew never 


ity 
lore 


Salt Lake under auspices of Brigham 


Young, 


equipped modern improvements and conveniences. 
l | 


accommodate the crowds, 


ties are always obliging and polite in allowing vast tabernacle 


so it has echoed the divine irly every famous 


to be 
cantatrice and impressario of recent year 

hotel accommodations than St. Louis or 
Many of the churches are handsome and stately edifices; 


the school buildings and hospitals would be creditable in any city of 


Salt Lake City has more 


Cincinnati 



















































































a quarter of a million people. There is no city of its size in the United 


States where the homes are so universally tasteful; and shade-trees, 
lawns, fountains, fruit and flowers are so abundant everywhere, that 
a bird’s-eye view from Prospect Hill, or any of the lofty mountain- 
benche give picture of a vast semi-tropical garden. It is strangely 
oriental, and vividly suggestive of Mahomet’s reason for refusing to 
enter Damascus the Beautiful—‘It is given unto man but once to enter 
-aradise, and I will not go into mine on earth.” 

The Temple block stands first among the things that must be seen 
It is a ten acre square, surrounded by a massive wall fifteen feet high 
and five fv.t thick. In it stand the magnificent Mormon temple, the 


tabernacle and the assembly hall. The temple is, with the single ex- 
ception of St. Patrick’s cathedral in New York, the grandest and cost- 
liest ecclesiastical structure in the country. It was begun in 1853, and 
completed in 1894, and cost nearly $6,000,000. It is two hundred feet 
long, a hundred feet wide, and a hundred feet high, with six towers 
three at each end, two hundred and twenty feet in height. The walls 
are ten feet thick, and the massiveness and solidity of its construction 
insure its defiance of the ravages of time for ages to come. It is built 
wholly of snow-white granite from the Cottonwood canyon; and, stand- 
ing on one of the loftiest points in the city, it can be seen for fifty 
miles up and down the valley. 

The tabernacle, which is just west of the temple in the same square, 
is one of the architectural curios of the world. It looks like a vast 
terrapin back, or half of a prodigious egg-shell cut in two lengthwise, 
and is built wholly of iron, glass and stone. It is two hundred and 
fifty feet long, a hundred and fifty feet wide, and a hundred feet high 
in the center of the roof, which is a single mighty arch, unsupported 
by pillar or post, and is said to have but one counterpart on the globe 
The walls a 


for entrance and exit. The tabernacle seats 13,462 people, and its 


re twelve feet thick, and there are twenty huge double doors 
acoustic properties are so marvelously perfect that a whisper or the 
dropping of a pin can be heard from end to end of it. The organ is 
one of the largest and grandest-toned in existence, and was built here 
of native woods, by Mormon workmen and artists, at a cost of $100,000. 
It is fifty-eight feet high, has fifty-seven stops, and contains two thou- 
sand six hundred and forty-eight pipes, some of them nearly as large 
as the chimneys of a Mississippi river steamboat. The choir consists 
of from two hundred to five hundred trained voices, and the music 
is unsurpassed in any church in America. Much of it is in minor 
keys, and a strain of plaintiveness mingles with all its majesty and 
power. All the seats are free, and tour'sts from all parts of the world 
are to be found among the vast multitude that assembles at every 
service. Think of seeing the holy communion—broken bread, and 
water from the Jordan river instead of wine—administered to from 


6,000 to 8,000 communicants at one time! Assembly hall is of white 
granite, of Gothic architecture, and has seats for 2,500. The ceiling is 
elaborately frescoed with scenes from Mormon history, including the 
delivery of the golden plates, containing the New Revelation, to the 
Prophet Joseph Smith, by the Angel Moroni The hall contains a 
superb organ of native woods, and home workmanship. 

Just east of Temple block is another walled square, containing the 
Mormon tithing-house and printing office, and Brigham Young’s ex 
tensive residence, including the famous Lion house and Bee-Hive house 
Across the street to the east is the schoolhouse of his children, 
Across the 
street, south of the Lion and Bee-Hive houses, is the superb Amelia 


which would be a very pretty chapel in an eastern town. 


Palace, which he built for his last wife, Amelia Folsom, who was a 
cousin of Mrs. Grover Cleveland. A block above, on the brow of the 
hill, is Brigham’s grave, and his private graveyard. 

Mormon 
store, is one of the sights of the city. It has several acres of floor- 


The great Zion Co-operative Mercantile Institution, or 


room; carries on extensive and various manufacturing operations; and 
sells and handles everything from a steam-engine and a forty horse- 
power threshing-machine to a lady’s watch and a Parisian trousseau; 
from a patent hay-rake or a hogshead of sugar, to a baby wagon, a 
box of bon-bons, or the latest agony in millinery, scarfs and dress pat 
terns. Its business runs from $4,000,000 to $6,000,000 a year, and its 
stock pays big dividends, as regularly as the year opens and closes 
Salt Lake City is surrounded by lovely pleasure-grounds and unsur- 
passable health-resorts. The mountains and canyons afford an end- 
lessly varied field for summer-tourist recreation: and medicated waters 
potent in healing virtues, gush forth in a hundred places. The most 


famous of these are the Warm Springs, within the city limits, and the 
Hot Springs, about four miles out—both on electric street-car lines. 
The water of Hot Springs has a temperature of 128 degrees, and the 
flow is over 20,000 2 an hour. It possesses all the efficacy of the 


Arkansas Hot Spring 


cases of rheumatis! 


water, and is a sovereign remedy in all ordinary 


rheumatic gout, scrofulous diseases, mineral 
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poisoning, ulcers, abscesses and cutaneous eruptions of nearly every 
sort. Thousands of cures have been wrought here; some of them 
seemingly miraculous. The water of the Warm Springs, with a tem- 
perature of 103 degrees, is piped into a superb Sanitarium in the heart 
of the city; and it is but a question of time—and a short time at that 
when the waters of the Hot Springs and of the Great Salt Lake will 
be rendered equally convenient to the city bather. The invalid here 
has the advantage of a climate that is as nearly perfect as can be 
found; dry, bracing, combining the salt air of the sea with the pure 
and rarified air of the mountains: where the sun shines nearly every 
day in the year; where there is no fog, miasma, or malaria, and where 
the blizzards and sand-storms that afflict other health-resort regions 
are unknown. 

Salt Lake City has profitable openings for nearly every variety of 
industrial enterprises, and for a constantly increasing number of whole- 
sale and retail mercantile houses. Situated almost exactly midway 
between Denver and San Francisco, the city has tributary to it a grand 
With its long 
arms of railway rapidly reaching out north, south, east and west, 
into Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico, southern Colorado and Cali- 
fornia, it is destined to become the undisputed metropolis of the vast 


and growing empire, rich in all materials of commerce 


inter-mountain realm. 


KINDLY GREETINGS TO AN INFANT UTAHNIAN. 


The Salt Lake Tribune: The 


out It is a wonder in its way s a specimen of artistic skill its 


advance number of The Utahnian is 
make-up is superb: the illustrations are wonderful works of art; it 
contains a double-page map of Camp Floyd mining district, and over 
all the illustrations and maps the genius that finds expression through 
Colonel Donan’s pen sparkles in jets or shines with the stead) 


luster 
of an incandescent lamp. It is racy and jolly and profound at the same 
time. It reminds one of the locomotive of an excursion train; there is 
no end of flags and streamers, but below all it is solid and strong, and 


carries its own power with it. More power to it and long life! 


* * 7 


The Salt Lake Herald: The Utahnian, in its initial number, con- 
tains several articles on the mining industry that are extremely inter- 
esting. Besides this, the issue is embellished with one of the finest and 
most complete maps of Camp Floyd district vet published. The Utah- 
nian is published in this city, and is devoted to the development of 
Utah’s wonderful and varied resources It is edited by Colonel P. 
Donan, one of the best descriptive writers in the United States. The 


Utahnian has a field of great promise to grow in, and should succeed 


* * * 


The Fargo (Dakota) Forum: Colonel P. Donan has taken editorial 
charge of a new paper at Salt Lake, The Utahnian. It started Satur- 
day, June 20, with an issue of 29,000 copies, every copy paid for, and 
more advertising than can be got in sixteen pages—double the size of 
The Forum. That country is on the boom—Salt Lake is the center 
and Colonel Donan is the man of all men—to sail away into the blue 
empyrean and bring from the snow-tipped mountain peaks, breezes 
like those from Araby the blest—and things like that. The grandest 
success is predicted, and the greatest imaginable is none too great for 
the gallant colonel and his new enterprise 


* K * 


The Inter-Mountain Mining Review The Utahnian is the name of 
a very handsomely printed publication, issued in this city, the first 
number of which has reached The Mining Review. The mission of 
The Utahnian is to advertise Utah’s resources abroad, and as Colonel 
“Pat” Donan, the gifted author of much western boom literature. is the 
editor, this mission will certainly be most ably performed. The first 
number is filled with spicy editorial comment and ‘“‘w rite-ups” of the 
Mount Nebo Irrigation works, the Northern Light, Shoebridge Bonanza, 
and other mining companies. The typography and general make-up 
are most attractive and reflect credit upon the publishers. The Utah- 
nian will be issued weekly, and the first number 
pages 


contained twenty 
* * > 


The Park City Record Utah has another bright and shining star 


in its newspaper firmament Hts title is The Utahnian, its home Salt 


Lake, and its editor P. Donan, one of the brightest and most pointed 


writers in the steadily growing west Many a column of Mr. Donan’s 


manuscript hasthe writer put in type when the former was editor and 


ourself atypo on the Deadwood (Dakota) Pioneer 


We welcome him and 
his pen to Utah. 
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THE UTAH AND CALIFORNIA RAILWAY. 


An Enterprise of Incaleulable Importance Not Only 
to Utah, But to the Whole West. 


While, according to the highest authority, 30,000 miles of railway are 
now projected in the United States, actual railroad-building is almost 
a standstill everywhere in the Union except in Utah. Here, the Rio 
Grande Western is pushing work on its Provo and Park City branch; 
Pete Valley 
through ‘“‘the granary of Utah.” The 


the San company is pushing its standard-gauge line 


Deep Creek people are extending 
their survey and getting ready for work, and numerous other important 
enterprises are in immediate contemplation 
Among them all, none is of more vital importance, not only to Utah, 
but to the entire Rocky Mountain and Pacific Slope region, from British 
America to the Mexican line, than the proposed Utah and California 
railway. It will immediately connect southern Utah with southern Cal- 
ifornia, and almost equally and directly furnish a connecting line be 
tween all the great railway systems and centers of the American west 
Its northern terminus is Milford, Utah, a station of the Oregon Short- 
Line and Utah Northern railway. 221 miles south of Salt Lake by rail 
rrackage arrangements have already been made with the Oregon Short- 
Line and Utah Northern, by which the Utah and California will run 
its own trains directly into Salt Lake 
The southern terminus of the line has not as yet been absolutely 
established or decided upon. If built through to Los Angeles by the 
proposed new route of Morongo Pass, in the San Bernardino mountains, 
it would be 600 miles in length. If built to a connection with the south- 
ern California railway system at Barstow, it will be 440 miles in length. 
If built to a connection with the Atlantic and Pacific railway at Ludlow, 
it will be 400 miles in length. If built to a connection with the Nevada 
Southern at Manvel, it will be 315 miles in length Any of these con- 
distance from 
Via Manvel, 


846 miles; via Morongo, 821 miles’ via Ludlow, 817 miles; via Barstow, 


nections would give it access to southern California. The 
Salt Lake to Los Angeles by the different routes would be 


803 miles. The distance from Salt Lake to Los Angeles by existing 


routes, over the Central Pacific railway, via Ogden, Sacramento and 
Lathrop, is 1225 miles; so the saving in distance by the new line would 
be about 400 miles 

The Utah and California will become at once, one of the main 
arteries of western traffic. Its construction will complete a north and 
south line, seventeen hundred and forty miles in length, from San 
Diego on the Pacific ocean to Lethbridge on the Canadian Pacific rail 
way, a distribution line which crosses eight of the main trunk lines 
west of the Missouri river, and the only line which touches them all. 
The crossing and connection points are At Los Angeles, the Southern 
Pacific; at Barstow, the Atlantic and Pacific; at Provo, the Rio Grane 
Western; at Ogden, the Central Pacific and Union Pacific; at Pocatello 
the Oregon Short-Line; at Helena, the Northern Pacific; at Great Falls 
the Great Northern, and at Lethbridge, the Canadian Pacific No such 
magnificent distribution system of railway exists elsewhere in the west. 

The line passes through such business centers as San Diego, Los 
Lake, Ogden, Pocatello, Butte, 


Angeles, San Bernardino, Provo, Salt 


Helena, and Great Falls; and it will open up the largest region in the 
United States not yet touched by railway. This until now railroadless 
Atlantic and Pacifie railway 
Valley 


00 wide—an area 


domain extends from Milford south to the 
and from the Carsemi and Colorado railway east to the Sevier 


line of the Rio Grande Western;—325 


of about 100,000 square miles 


miles long by 


A glance at the accompanying map—the first ever published of the 


projected road—will give some idea of the immensity of the tr 





which must come to this great north and south line. To every pas 
ger bound for southern California from the region between Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Lethbridge, British 
southern California products bound for this vast region, it means a 


America and for every car of 


saving of at least 400 miles in distance. It gives a new route to southern 
California for all the railroads centering in St. Paul, Sioux City 
cil Bluffs and Denver. It opens up the coal fields of southern Utah, the 
nearest fuel supply to all the lower part of California, and places it in 


over a 


direct communication with what must be its principal market 


line of exceptionally light grades. It opens an immense field of iron ore 
in Iron county, Utah, the vastest in extent and h 

has ever been discovered in the west There are unto 

millions of tons of magnetite and hematite iron ores in sig 

will run 60 per cent of metallic iron, and are almost fre ! D 


t 


phosporus and titantic acid. An eminent scient 
if all the buildings on earth were swept away, they could be recon- 


THH UTAHNIAN. 


structed from the iron mountains of this region without any percepti- 
The coal measures are in the immediate 
vicinity of the iron. Manganese ores of surpassing richness exist further 
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ble diminution of the supply. 
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south long the line, so all the materials for the production of steel lie 


in close proximity to each other 
From Pioche, Nevada, to Good Springs, California, the line passes 


for 200 miles through a belt of carboniferous limestone, estimated to 
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contain 2,000 square miles, ll of which is mineralized, and carries gold, 
silver, copper and lead.- Along this belt are such mining-camps as 
Pioche, which produced,’$19,000,000 in silver during the ten years fron 
1871 to 1881: Bristol, wMich preduced $2,000,000 of silver and lead in four 
years; De La Mar, now the leading gold-camp in Nevada: and the wide 
ly known silver-lead mines at Resting Springs and Good Springs, now 
idle, for want of suitable trarsportation. Carboniferous limestone is 
the formation which has contained the great bonanzas of the world 
and no such vast and continuous bodies of it as exist here have ever 
been found elsewhere on the continent. 

So far as agricultural products are concerned, the whole region 
from Milford to Barstow is a desert capable of producing little or noth 
ing-to supply the large mining population, which will pour in upon 
the completion of a railroad. Everything must be taken in there by 

rail, thus insuring a heavy way traffic immediately. 

The Utahnian’s outline map shows the route of the road, which in 
many of its features is exceptional. Barring a few ten-degree curves in 

crossing the rim of Salt Lake basin, eight degrees is the maximum cur 
vature. The maximum grade going south is fifty-three feet to the mile 
Coming north there are two small stretches of 106-foot grade. With 
these two exceptions, the maximum grade is seventy-nine feet to the 
There is not a truss bridge anywhere between Milford and the 
Atlantic and Pacific railway, or a trestle of any considerable size 

The first 115 miles south from Milford were graded in 1890, and 
$500 a mile will put it in perfect order ready for track-laying. The re 
maining 325 miles can be graded for $2,500 a mile. There is no heavy 
work to delay construction. With the 115 miles of grading already 


done to start on, the track-laying can be 
start. 


Taking Barstow as the objective point, the whole 440 miles can be 
finished with new rails, buildings, water supply, shops, and ever) 
thing ready for operation except rolling-stock, for $14,000 a mile, or a 
total of $6,160,000. The branch to the coal and iron fields, which would 
be forty miles more, could be built for $12,000 a mile, or $480,000. 

It will be a cheap and easy line to operate. The grades are mod 
erate. The proximity of the coal-fields insures abundant and low 
priced fuel. There are no bridges or expensive trestles to keep up 
There will be no floods or freshets to contend with, and no snow to 
guard against or clear away. It is the greatest unfinished link in the 
grand system of western railroads, and the surest of an important and 
permanent traffic. The tonnage handled at the single station of Milford 
during the year ending May 3, 1896, was: Merchandise received, 12,641, 
612 pounds; ore shipped, 8,013,681 pounds; and 613 cars of stock for 
warded, 12,260,000 pounds; a total for the twelve months of 32,915,293 
pounds, or more than 1,000 cars 

Never since the building of the great government land-grant roads 


mile. 


made continuous from the 


has any railway company owned franchises, concessions and subsidies 
so valuable in proportion to its mileage, as the Utah and California 
corporation. It has a deed in escrow for ten acres of ground at the co! 
ner of Third West and Third South streets in this city, for depot pur 
poses, which is today worth $250,000. 

graded from Milford south. 
Main and South Temple streets, worth today nearly $100,000, on which 
it is proposed to erect a suitable office 
quarters. 


It has about 140 miles of road 


building for its general head 
It has 18,000 acres of the most valuable land in the state at 
Cedar City in Iron county, on which it is proposed to build a town. It 
has a magnificent reservoir site and canal line, and owns the 
waters of Coal Creek canyon for its irrigation. It owns numerous de 
posits of the finest iron ore, and enormous bodies of coal-lands, in Iron 


county. It owns the waters of the famous Iron Springs and the ad 


ad 


joining lands; large tracts of fine agricultural and fruit lands, and the 


most valuable reservoir site near St. George, in Washington county. It 
owns thirty rich claims of manganese ore in Lincoln county, Nevada, 
within ten miles of its line. These deposits contain the vastest known 
quantities of manganese in the western hemisphere, and ar 
tents and purposes absolutely inexhaustible. It owns several immens« 
deposits of salt along the line, and has all the surveys and estimates 
made by the Union Pacific engineers, of southern Utah, Nevada, Ari 
zona and California;—information which is estimated to be 
day at least $1,000,000. 


» to all in 


worth to 
The chief engineer of the company H. M. M« 
Cartney is the gentleman who had charge of all the surveys. He has 
seen service in every part of the United States and Canada, Mexico, 
Central and South America and the West Indies, and 
from him is accepted as authority by all who know him 

The actual assets, 


any statement 


lands, 
track and other properties, 


town-lots, mines, water-rights, 
owned by the Utah and California 
pany, competent experts declare would, properly handled 
tire expenses of building the road—and leave it 
hands of its builders. 


ded 
Coin 
, Meet the en 


as clear profit in the 


It owns a block of ground on the corner of 


entire 


The men at the head of the enterprise are known throughout t 
Union, as gentlemen of eminent business ability, sagacious, energs 
ind of the highest integrity. They have money themselves, and co! 
mand it. Hon. George Q. Cannon is the president; Theodore F. Mey 
of the great St 
Hon. Allen G. Campbell, second vice-president; and Abraham H. Ca 
non, secretary and treasurer; while the board of directors includ 
Wilford Woodruff, John Dern, H. A. Cohen, W. S. McCornick, Jose; 
F. Smith, Robert C. Lund and John M. Allen. 
for probity and solid responsibility, and all Utah is behil 
then The 


Louis firm of Meyer Brothers, is first vice-presid 


Every name is 


vnonvm 


triumphant success of their grand project cannot be lor 


Among all the contemplated enterprises for the promotion of S: 
Lake City’s progress and prosperity, none is of more importance tha: 
the Presbyterian college. The philanthropic spirit and liberality of Re 
Sheldon Jackson, of Washington City, have insured its establishmer 
He has recently given $50,000 in cash, as a start on his donation towar 
the first building. When the question of site arose, two of Salt Lake’s 
publiec-spirited and large-hearted citizens, Gill S. Peyton and E. H 
\iris, promptly stepped to the front. They bought the Crismon farm of 
two hundred and fifty acres in the southeastern part of the city, ar 
tendered eighty acres to the college trustees. The generous gift was 


gladly accepted, and it is expected that preliminary work upon the gre 
institution will speedily be begun. The location is one of the most 
charming that could have been secured in all the great valley The 


1] 
college 


will be under the control of the presbytery of Utah, and wi 

have as its tributaries the four academies at Salt Lake City, Springville, 
Mount Pleasant and Logan, and the twenty-six mission schools of th: 
state, with their sixty-one teachers and 2,400 pupils. Besides the busi 
ness it will bring, it will contribute in no small measure to the import 
ance of Salt Lake as an educational, social and religious center. Th: 
College Tract, as it is called, will become one of the most beautiful an 
fashionable suburbs of the city Messrs. Peyton and Airis have e1 
Hubbard, of the Utah Land and Im 


provement company, and all necessary measures will speedily be take 


_ 


trusted its management to W. E. 


to render it specially desirable as a residence region 


Pickett Peyton, the brilliant young lawyer of Ogden, recently ré 
ived a letter from Major B. F. Eakle, for many years manager of th 
Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs of Virginia, asking informationa 
The major had gotten himself 
or ever could dislike him, but 


not disliked, because nobody ever 
disbelieved. He had told a grou 
of Virginian wise-acres, that the Rio Grande Western book on Utah sai 
sixty-seven pounds of wool had been clipped from one Holy Land shee] 
His statement was hooted at. When he attempted to produce the hook 


e found that some appreciative 


} 


neighbor had borrowed it for keeps 
The Utah 
nian is glad to he able to come to the rescue of Major Eakle’s reputa 
tion for veracity. 


ind he wrote to young Peyton for confirmation of his story 


On the thirtieth page of the Rio Grande Western book 
a fresh copy of which has been sent to the major—he will find this 


statement 


Utah produced in 1890 about 12,000,000 pounds of wool, of which 
1,000,000 pounds was manufactured in home mills and factories, and 
the rest exported. In the Salt Lake chamber of commerce are fort 
samples of merino wool furnished by Charles Crane, of Kanosh, Kanab 
county, president of the Utah Wool Growers’ Association. ‘The fort 
fleeces from which the samples were taken weighed from forty-one to 
sixty-seven pounds each. Think of it! 


Sixty-seven pounds of merino 
vool clipped from a single sheep 


more than a whole sheep,bones, mut 


ton, tallow, hide and all, often weighs in the hapless east.” 
A gentle mother in Buffalo—(a town forever damned in America) 
innals, as the place that spawned Grover Cleveland)—boiled her baby 


vecause it had convulsions. The remedy was effective. It cured th: 


y, but threw the neighbors into fits 


Aus der Utah Staats: SYcitung. 
liegt Die erfte Nummer der neuen Seitidrift , The Utabnian” 
herausgegeben von der Utahnian Bubltjhing Co. und redigirt von Herr 
Y. Donan. Das Blatt tft 20 jeitiq Quarto, illujtrirt und ift die 
graphijche Wusftattung eive recht hiibscdbe. 


GR aw ensea 
SOY UNS 


typo 
Der Ynhalt ijt, wie das vor 
einem Yournalijten. wie Herr Donan, nicht anders zu ertwarten ijt, ein 
wirflid) gedtegener. Cs wird uns Darin der Staat Utah mit femen Be 
wohnern, feinem Land: und Gartenbau, Vieh- und Gejliiqelsucht, Berg 
bau und Yndujtrie vor Augen gefiihrt wie im feinem Ghnlicen Werks 
Seder follte jeinen Freunden im Often woichentlich einige Eremplare da 
von jenden um uns dort befannt su machen. 
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uit t JUDGE CS. SC. GOODWIN. win The miner loves him as he loves his brother With a pen more 
ret gifted and more powerful than Greeley’s, with a purposs or 
cu : . ; with a heart more tender and a nature more lovable, Goodwin is t 
Mr An Appreciative Magazine Sketeh of Sait bake 0 ug wna Greeley was to the east. The daily 1 e The Sa 
id City’s Brilliant and Aecomplished Lake Tribune present a complete history of this long, wea ; 
C Editor-vudqe. fight Many ears before the eastern man knew there wa j 
elu question, Goodwin was writing about the rime of demonetizatio1 
Jos The Overland Monthly for June inder the heading of \ Pionee! These daily papers tell an eloquent story; at times hi ) f 
= simetallist contains this pleasant tribute, from the pen of James of hope; at times the writer grows vehement; at other times sorrowf 
ehi ryvden, to the gifted and pop ilar editor of The Salt Lake Tribune but hope ever springs eternal in his breast, and when the prospect could 
e lo The miner of the vest. understood, well when silver fell in price not well be more dark for the miner, it was Goodwil! morning ¢ to 
that it was not because the metal was more easily lured from its hid ial that brought cheer Notwithstanding discouragements and defeat 
ng place: he ! rstood the fact—that whicl anaiiiiisis people do not there is no wavering, there is no suggestion of compromist 
fs on a nd—tl the miner is not he alone who extracts an from the lo show how this idea has pursued Goodwin, or how he has p 
e th onanza mine: the miner include that irger body of men called pros ied the idea for twenty vears, I give the following extract from one of 
rf Re his editorials which appeared im The Virginia Cit Ne Enterprise 
mer of March 16. 1876. for which I am indebted to the librarian of the state 
owa library at Carsor who kindly consented to look up the fil of t} 
Lak paper “out of respect for an old and honored Nevadan 
E. | I said to Mr. Goodwin a few days ago judge. lam t tha 
arm ho read The Enterprise in the old days, that your lver edito 
Y, ar then had the same silver ring that they have toda 
ft was Yes rid he but I have learned some thing nee 
e gre Many an old miner will wonder when the read t wha —— 
mo world the judge had to learn Articles appeared eve montl DI 
TI vious to the late of the following which indicate that « in 187 
id w was a true bimetallist rhe extract is as fol'ow 
1ezville Should communications cease between the United State 1 ' 
or t the world, there would still be field enough for all ou er at home 
e bus for a long time to come The yearly product of ou mine 
mpo. equivalent to dollar to each of our peopl ‘he wos nroduct of go 
Tl is greater in the world than that of silver, and gold contains no att 
Py ' bute which makes it a bette! respresentative of value t il er vit} 
mt el the single exception that a dollar of the former weig! nd o 
nd it pis less space than a dollar of the latter Gold is steadil nreciat 
tale in value; that is, everything else is depreciating, and ‘ vill doul 
less in the same ratio decline; but our statesmen sho not 
of the fact that silver mining is one of the greatest iz trie of ou 
people; the possession of silver is coveted by o eople next 
tl gold The fact that Lurope dar ot | 
of tl par is nothing Europe dos net want oui aren = . a 
= and yet the answer the purposes of commercé ties 
dy ever ders Ifo rovernment t Kes ene , a 
Bro ten mIllllor oO irs vyorth of j e) n the tre ' ‘ : —_Pe 
h sa lions in notes, redeemable in silver. the authorities ‘ en » mo 
i shee} ment how eager the people w Da the pre! im to exchange gree! 
re backs for a pape which is backed by something hich the wol 
ae through all its generations h held as a standa of \ le 
e Utal ree may hae been Wha haat a Aiacllee no Ginn ‘nace a 
dite tr third «le e of hi silver fight. the consistene . es . je 
rn boo mal nad editor stand out in ol eliet It ha has n avd —_ 
nd thi hi sabes ei i sack tleatie : vee ‘is 1 | 
Oo ought him no reward othe | = 
f whicl nes to the ynest. he to . in siiee hae Bias 
es, an H ( t that the Liu of gold ar 
re fort ; . be racemnitic oe auereas ; . 
Kana a iahigaiis siaieieadie adit Casadie ‘as, cautions a 7 
“i 
aaa’ le reasol ver has decilt j iring the t f 4 ‘ 
merin ipport of the law and the recognition of the natior ‘ ts ' 
3 mut JUDGE C. C. GOODWIN that silver is a loyal metal. but when thrown dow1 saad 
Kad tor of the Salt Lake ‘Tr bune to be a Samson and bring are ale o , : . 
ecto! o people the mountains, the great majority of whom wear out with it; that he does not believe it is neces il for th oun to , 
merica their | ( in cl sing the hado\ or a mine and when the cry was on any other nation, that it ha power ab I Lié pug 7 it 
er bab ised in the ¢ t that silver fell be ise OL ovel production it was very Sliver if it wills to do so, and that ich a recognitior é ilt in 
ired tl tur that he, understanding its cruel falsity, should be the first to an enhancement of prices and 1 ich an advance in prosperit 
é oice in behalf of bimet n make every man in America wonder that hi ‘ ere ylinded ; 
e mining states have prcduced many able bimetallist but it is long further, he estimates that the loss to th through the 
iniversally admitted that no man has performed longer and more hon depreciation in Sliver during the last five ye e the census w 
le service for the cause than Honorable Charles C. Goodwin Few taken has been more than all the aggregate props ‘ eithe R j 
ibnian’ vill endeavor to rob Goodwin of the honor of being the oldest, most or Austria ee to at that time He believe that t num be oO 
nt Herr onsistent. most fearless, if not the ablest advocate of bimetallism o1 ees he numbel ae lunatics, have incre ¢ l out the 
e type his continent went ye eal igo this same Goodwin opened his tio thal slivel ane d with gold has f: : nin \ e; that the pric 
Das vo tterl on the ingle tandard Other silver champions have come Or tan from the Atlantic to west of the \ ppi } ‘ en in the 
tit, et na uM OMe ive grown weal nd tired of the unequal fight; some ume or greater ratio that silve he ep 
en He byle tes | gone on betore ut Goodwin's convictions and depreclatlol hh mdaed Value the bee , , ia 
| Bera he courage and abilit Oo maintain them have remained with him tion in a he products of tl oi He believe er a a 
hroughout twenty-one vears each ear representing 65 day of labo production 1s Taise that the real ! ought to be inde oO! pt 
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No man in al! tle vest is better known or better loved than Good thinks that this nation is traveling over the same road that Rome tray 
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eled after her min if go nd silve vere exhausted, only that our 
nation 3s traveling inder modern agent nd that I nuation 
in the present poli eventuate in a race of tenants ruled in fact by 
a moneyed aristocr: the meanest and most crue nd most cowardl 

aristocracy in the we |; or, that the masses of the people, chafing un 

der intolerable burder Vill se ablaze all the fire of civil war, and that 
capital will wake up to find some morning that there is no power ir 


the government which can protect it 

He has maintained steadily that the election of Mr. Harrison ir 
1888 was not due to the tariff, but to the fact that the growing de 
pression in the count made the people determine to have a change 
that the election of Mr. Cleveland in 1892 as not due to the rv of 
tariff reform, but to the depression and unrest which were upon the 


people, and which led them again to determine upon a change; and that 
no political party w remain in power longer than four years until the 
finances of this count ire adjusted on a basis of common sense and 
justice 

Mr. Goodwin \ re I on a tarn ll Cenessee t New York 
April 4, 1832. He received an academic education in the academy of 
Riga, Alexandria, and in Rochester. He went to Califor1 vhen twent 
vears of age and gag in business This ne ( nd |} 
went to teaching chool. and at the same time t 1ed vitl i 
brother, who was an eminent lawye ( ‘ ( M S ‘ 
went to Quin California, where he wa mitte oO practice He 
moved to Nevada it S60 With the idmission of he t e was 
elected district judge of the second district, ar term. He 
followed the mining excitement in 1869 to Har ol Here he engage 
in his first newspaper work as associate editor ft i vy months of 
The Inland Empire. He then went to Eureka to engage in mining. H¢ 
was one of the pions of this great mining camp He was called to 
The Virginia Enterprise when Mr. Joseph Goodn sold o in 1874 
was associate editor th Honorable Rollin M. Daggett unt the latter 
gentleman was elk to congress Was editor-in-chief of this then 
great “‘organ’”’ of the miners until 1880, when he gave up the place and 
removed to Salt Lake City, to take editorial charge of The Tribune 
In 1875, during his connection with The Enterprise, he began to write 
silver articles, and from the start he evinced such a maste! of the 
subject and wrote with such a force and wit! I ynsciousness of 
the righteousness of the cause, that the questior Who writes these 
editorials?’ was on the lips of every reade of t it papel He is 
natural-born editor, and financial cares wor} hit Like mal hun 
ireds of mining men in the west, he has had within his grasp a fortune 
fit for a prince, o1 to see it slip from him as unexpected is it 
came, so characteristic of the riches of the mines. Today he 1 com 
paratively poor mat He is generous to a fault, and mar poo! 
stranded miner takes advantage of this trait to get a half-dollar to pay 
for a frugal meal 

When he enters pon his editorial wo ( The Tribune in 1880 
the contest hetwee1 Gentiles and Mormo is exceeding bitte 


and the full fury of the opposition was turned on The Tribune for sev 
eral years During those dark days he fought the institution of polyg 
amy with a severity that knew no fiagging, but ith it ch a 
fairness( not alw: iracteristic of the anti-Mormon) a veues 
osity of heart, that the very men who would have seen him and his 


paper in hades we admit that Goodwin's 


heart 


armed and compeited to 


was as tender as mother’s When contest for a seat in con 


gress came between Honorable George Q. Cannon and Honorable Allen 
G. Campbell, the work performed The Tribune was so pronounced 
that it attracted attention everywhere across tl continent No man 
with a less unselfish heart and with a less stead hand could have 
accomplished the work that Goodwin did during those trying days 





Happily those days are past, and God grant they may never return 
The old bitternes Iss vlv being forgotten ind the remnants of the old 
Gentile and Mormo1 ghte | mutual irrender of personal ani 


mosities, are uniting their ene American 


state on American political lines It will doubtless take many a day to 


fully fraternize the Mormon and Gentile The slow abrasion of the 
vears only can entirely obliterate every stain and soften every asperity 
The work is going o1 tisfactoril and barring some unfortunate a 
cident that will rekindle the old fire the nist lal these dark davs 
will record the fact that the wor ld offers no uch ex imple or magnanl 
mous surrender of erent fores no such peaceful termination of a 


conflict, the terror of which brooded over a community for long years 

Sut, as would be expect in many min the final result is un 
certain TI howevel ~ those who fought Mo onism in 
the past are inclit » the belle that there is no possible danger. 
were there any desi! of the perpetuation of a system of ecclesiasticism 
in the midst of these United States which, followed to its logical con 


that finds its fullest 


inevitable 


clusion, would leat sani result 
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exempi 


ification in the Armenian atrocities of our own day, and in the 


bloody work of the Spanish Inquisition of other days 

I 1890 the liberal, or gentil party nominated Mr. Goodwin by 
acclamation for delegate to congress. It was during this campaign that 
the mous “Pilgrim Train’ went up and down the territory, visiting 
eve ty and town. The “Pilgrin were the leading liberals of Salt 
Lake ( ind Ogden, and at every town and hamlet the train drew 


ip and the valley was made to ring with anti-Mormon platform oratory, 


national politics not having as yet engaged the attention of the people 
of Utal It was during the active prosecution of this campaign that 
the manifesto counseling the ‘‘Latter Day Saints’ against further prac 
tise of polygamy was issued by the president of the Mormon church 

In the st constitutional convention—for Utah has had several 
constitutional conventions—Judge Goodwin was a prominent member 
During a heated debate on the question of whether the constitution of 
the new state should contain an article conferring the elective suffrage 
upon women, remarks were made by Goodwin which mark in some re 
spects the character of the man and the character of the late fight 
against the Mormons Each party—democratic and republican—was 


committed to woman’s suffrage before the assembling of the conven 
tion, but there was a respectable minority of both parties which was 
bitter opposed to granting women the franchise, among them Good 
win. One member of the minority had expressed the fear that woman’s 


old 
bad 


which 


rule and the 


the 


suffrage would be Mormon 


fight \ 


faith Oo 


apt to restore precipitate 


Mormon member warmly resented implied charge of 


warmly that Goodwin felt called upon to 


remonstrate, 


he did in the following words 


gentleman's «dé 


the 


3 of that old conflagration are 


vehemence of 
d th: 


had be 


the very I ncelation a 


sus 


awakens it the ashe still Warm 


within him. He tter turn the hose upon them lest 


a spark or 


» still smoldering there, which fanned by a breath of political 


excitement or a whirlwind of religious fanaticism, may set a state 


} 


ph 


suffrage 


I shall be 
speer h against the 
You say 


pardoned for quoting another paragra from thjs re 


markable proposition of woman's 
Very well. That 


Well, that will 


women are our equals. she should have 


al privileges of men involve not only her 


her taking imaries and conventions and being 


office 
prepared to bea 


part in pi 


candidate for Imagine all that, and that just before a convention 


in which she candidate for chief justice or governor 


office, she should discover that circumstances over which she 


would have no control would necessitate her 


postponing her < andidac y 


for another year, what would be the thoughts that would assail her?” 
In spite of his busy practical life, in recent years Goodwin has 
found time to write books. If it were left to the miners, whose rugged 


manhood has given to the far west its distinctive character, Charley 


Goodwin would be voted their best loved friend in letters as in politics; 
Club,” the 
‘Wedge of 


western literature. 


Comstock best exposition of western character 


Gold,” the 


his 


ever 


published, and his most pleasing and thrilling 
story In 

Goodwin is essentially a man of the people, and it is his ambition 
that the humblest stable boy may read and understand. He 


and it is this trait that has 


so to write 


is a man of broad human sympathies, given 


Moun 


him a place of honor in the hearts of the miners of the Rocky 
taln region. 
The When he the 


has dictated his daily grist of editorial, which averages about 


judge’s wit is proverbial. goes upon street 


four columns a day, he is waylaid at the first street corner by congenial 


spirits, and if they are themselves humorously inclined that littl 
coterie will soon be the scene of a little side-splitting exhibition. The 
only danger in a street corner encounter with Goodwin is that the side- 
splitting operation may be carried to such a length that somebody 
may have to be carried off in a hospital ambulance. But his wit does 


not “bubble over;” not, however, because he has not a surplus, but be 


cause 1t 18 


tempered with kindness and kept in check by the generosity 
of his nature. 


One day not long ago a friend met the judge on the street. Good 
win wanted to know how his friend stood with Mr. So and So. His 
friend replied, “I think he is a blankety blank blank, and he thinks 
am a blankety blank blank;”’ whereupon Goodwin retorted, “Both mind 


or 


readers, eh 
\ capital 
Francisco journalist. 


told of the Arthur 


The story is somewhat old, but it illustrates elo 


story 1S judge by McEwen, a San 


quently a trait in the character of this western man During his edi 
torship of The Virginia City Enterprise the dogs became a nuisance 
By agreement two or three of the editors of the town, including t} 


judge, made a raid on the dogs and roused the city authorities. 


A few 


days afterwards it was told him that a good many dogs were in the 
The judge made the suggestion to the other editors that they 


pound, 
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go down and see them. The dogs all jumped up on the grating and 
negged him to let them out He looked at them a while, and said to 


the poundmaster,—there were eleven of them in there How much 


does it take to redeem those dogs?” 


He said, “Five dollars apiece 


They are all mine,” said the judge, and paid the money and had 
them turned out 
Just another instance of his ready wit \ friend who was fond of 


wife and children met him the day after they had gone on a visit 
to San Francisco, and said, “Did you ever see a motherless colt 

Oh, yes,” replied the judge 

Then,” said the man, ‘‘you know just how I feel.” 

Yes,” replied the judge; “I suppose you feel as though you were 

worth a dam.” 

As an editorial writer Gocdwin has no peer among the brilliant 
ournalists of the Pacific Slope, and his admirers believe that he has 
few if any equals in the United States. His books, already mentioned 
sparkle with wit and literary gems. To dissipate any eastern notion 
that everything in literature is ‘‘wild and woolly beyond the Rocky 
mountains, let me quote the following passage taken at random from 
the “Comstock Club.”” He makes one of his characters say over the 
asket of a dead miner 

How peaceful is his sleep. The mystery of the unseen brings no 
look of surprise to his face Around him is the calm of the dreamless 
bivouac; the brooding wings of eternal rest have spread their hush 
above him. Tomorrow the merciful earth will open her robes of serge 
to receive him; in her ample bosom will fold his weary limbs, and while 
he sleeps will shade his eyes from the light In a brief time, save to 
the few of us who love him, he will be forgotten among men. Days will 
dawn and set; the seasons will advance and recede; the years will ebb 
and flow; the tempest and the sunshine will alternately beat upon his 
lonely couch, until ere long it will be leveled with the surrounding 
earth; his body will dissolve into its original elements and it will be as 
though he had never lived. The great ocean of life will heave and 
swell, and there will be no one to remember this drop that fell upon 
the earth in spray and was lost.” 

The harp on which editor Goodwin plays has a thousand string 
\t one moment he enlists the keenest sympathies of the dullest; at an 
ther he awakens the most profound admiration in the readers of cul 

re and refinement. In one column an obituary is classical in the terms 
sed to express admiration for the deceased, sorrow at his death, and 
consolation for his friends. In another column some blatant goldite is 
roasted to a finish. In these two fields of literature it is doubtful if 
Goodwin has his equal 

In a recent speech during the present congress, Senator Vilas made 
arabid goldite speech in which he took occasion to arraign the silver 
men of the west, and the following extract from Goodwin's reply is 
thoroughly characteristic: 

“Now, it is clear that a man with brain so warped and narrow 
ought not to excite any man’s indignation, no matter what he might 
say or do. To assail him is to hunt snipe with a howitzer. To impalk 
him is to excite the pity of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. To notice him at all, even with a kick, is to exalt something 
nto prominence that otherwise would rest in that oblivion, which he 
by birth, training, and natural capacity, is so happily adapted to grace 
We apologize for giving him so favorable a notice.’ 

A day or two following, Vilas’s insulting language was still sticking 
In Goodwin's throat, and in speaking of the new photography he takes 
this snap shot at him: 

“It has ceased to be something to be laughed at. It pertains to the 
vonderful, and, too, it is in the line of new mercies to mankind. For 
nstance, Mr. Vilas, if he were to go to a physician and say: ‘I have an 
incomfortable feeling in my head. I am afraid my brain is affected,’ all 


the doctor would have to do would be to take a snap shot at his head 
ind say to him, ‘Mr. Vilas, your fears are entirely unfounded; you have 


10 brains.’ ”’ 

Judge Goodwin was married in San Francisco in 1877 to Miss Alice 
Maynard of Carson, Nevada. The fruits of this happy union are a boy 
f seventeen and a sweet little girl of ten. The judge is a man of 
strong family tastes, and it is a pleasure to listen to him give expression 
‘o the pride he takes in his boy Tod and to the happiness which little 
Alice brings into his busy life. 

It may be inferred from the tenor of this article that Judge Good 
vin is somewhat of a radical. Nothing is further from the truth. In 
tics he has stood by the republican party through all these years 
ie files of The Tribune show that he has combated the “greenback 


eresy 


' as vigorously as he has attacked the single monetary standard 
n73+) 







Yelieves that redemption must come through one of the old parties. 
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mountains 


ith no less zeal and success he has held back the populistic avalanche 
it this inter-mountain region. As parties are at present constituted, he 
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The Union Pacifie’s Hustling hand Agent, and One 
Utah’s Best Boomers, Sounds a 
Rousing Bougle-Call. 


Salt Lake City, June 24, 1896 
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With its 1 elous commingling of salt sea air and mountain al new, from drouth-ruined plains, and from the cyclone’s path 
: atmosphere a . ul e the storm king has no terrors and the crops never fail. 
@e. I ne n prime D lise tal ; ; 
I | : This is a land of Destiny! We have believed it, but we have t 
( l gre l initarl } 7 
Or | tl teou nendant globe. no fairer. richer realm un t o1 to ourselves Let us tell it now to all the remotest ends of 
elf 1 ! he ang own. No ghtier treasure-houses of eartl ind victory will easily be won We must believe, that | 
ro he hy en | n al land or zone.” sods help those who help themselves: so now let us help oursely 


ke The Utahnian ‘‘the messenger of the gods 


paced snamcllnoagt dp gga ta toate C. E. WANTLAND 
nd | eclipse } ] I ’ cle of A idin anc 
tal ne mong the wonders of the john Sherman and Grover Cleveland, and their thieving cohor 
7 Pare -aekkte Bs a t driving the west to desperation—ard revolution When 
' ies oO i] ‘ nd all riche come h—1 will be to pay—and it will be paid in goldbugs 
f i nit » form one of earth’s grandest ga 
“ a . os Pa = a se a oe Once more the Salt Lake Lithographing and Engraving compa 
( , 0 a nd gold n ‘ in : " a th ne itself proud.” The excellent engraving, that adorns 7 
rpet of flowe1 espangle vith gold-dust nd the bluest of Utahnian’s titlepage, and the portrait of Judge Goodwin are the wo 
‘ ‘ I ve al ¢ nh é of the slerra ) iccomplished artists. Why should Salt Lakers or Utahnians s« 
\ no ! you continue to ite of this golden land as only to Denver, San Francisco or Chicago for engravers’ work, when 
O | , el igain to ll the world and the rest of mar | ind taste can be found at home? 
ne se n find ifet pe e, health and wealtl (And, first One of the most efficient instrumentalities in promoting the grow 
ite al Tits ene nd prosperity of Utah is The Staats Zeitung, now in its fourth ve 
yt : el I ¢ ) of p ication in Salt Lake City It was purchased the first 
\sleep oO ( Or £0 { ynds too!, Yes ep on a March by Herman Rosenzweig, who has been raised in the newspap 
Op! I of Ind nd time wi busine He went into a print-shop when he was fourteen years o 
I in illustration of the truth, that he who once gets his har 
ne men of other states Know but little now of Uta vealth and ed with printer’s ink, can never clear them of it Like 
ot wi the think th KHOW 1s not as good ¢ mned spot’ of Mrs. Macbeth, it ‘“‘will not out Mr. Rosenzweig | 
\ ou rouse the people of Salt Lake n the entire newspaperial gamut from printer’s devil to busine 
v i ‘ yy the hour to do the one thing needtu I nager, editor-in-chief and proprietor He has filled positions on le 
S oO ul ind abundant and ing papers in Nebraska, and was for six years connected with t pre 
et come of Montana He promptly enlarged The Utah Staats Zeitung to 
no oO Late » Diest hatural wealth as Utah; and eight-pager, six columns to the page, all home print It is pleasant 
oures to make t great, a no that the paper Is meeting with the success it richl dese Ss 
I iK f ro spe M. Hein, its editor, has grown gray in editorial harness, having lo 
It must be done! The military bee! ssociated with The Illinois Staats Zeitung, and other promin 
foo! Sul nh com l tL be overthro General Apatl must be German papers of the northwest. He came here from Omaha re 
( t ) I n his s i the ga Dp hed The Echo. He is working with might and main t I 
nt Colonel Ene I C be place I h comma! ‘he fe w hose thrifty German immigration to Utah; constantly sending out i 
rm ey ng nae the } ns the have borne to keep we il ‘ riptive of the Holy Land of homes and bonanzas, to pape! ‘ 
the stal yf thi ite nd cit greatness, n t be su ! y and throughout the United States. He recently had a 
re T all find } dt } the resources of Utah in The Itzehoer Nachrichten, Gert 
ed \t ta spler victo et mean obiect being to lead sturdy German farmers, to the fertile Utahn 
; ( € it ol ipital and enterpriss evs Both Mr. Rosenzweig and Mr. Hein ar ssociated with W 
I | gone to los Ange vill tea follow } rd inthe Utah Land and Impr ment compan whose untiring 
‘ 0 l ot ( l nding l ons to nere e he vo ed-for object 1 to settle and develop Utah Mi Rosenzwe 
ge to o mie hant ind the lesson of Chicago's pre ent. and Mr. Hein secretary and treasurer, of the compat 
ht { ( not be foreve { I believe the tide turning ent out last week 500 copies of The Staats Zeitung to German rn 
ro eye re openil ' { nd that it cannot much longe n Ohio, and are weekly distributing extra copies wherever th t 
¢ ite tup nparallele holding bael this cit fron it most good can be done The Utahnian salutes The Staats Zeitung 
per owt housands « be made to see the glories of the mou ‘ it unbounded success, journalisticall immigrational 
eG t ) t he me or cities. old 2 eall 


The Chance of a Lifetime. 
Now is the time to invest your money 


Walker’s Subdivision. 


Lots 323x122 feet to alley. fine shade trees in front of all lots. 


Prices, S400 to 8450 per lot, Terms, $25 cash and S1O per Month. 


Call on or address ~— 


HOPPMAN & RICHTER. 


53 W. Second South Street, 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


\n opportunity to invest a few dollars in Real Estat 


nly six block south of the Postofttice Is one of the finest residence locations in Salt Lake City 
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rhe silver hosts are marching grandly on. The white standard of THE WITCHER PORTABLE DAM 





th and justice and common honesty is being planted here, and there 
evervwhere, in the very heart of the enemy’s domain. The St. Lou! aac init hid : 
a Dispatch, under the brilliant management of Charles H. Jones, 1s rhe pi sure in this column shows the ei = a , _ 
ol ¢ valorous service in the good cause. The Detroit Tribune, one ol is intended for service in placer-mining, irrigation @ ' — 
oldest and ablest republican papers in Michigan, has declared fot ever water is to be made flow temporarily peenne mall - a 3 
ely silver ,ue filthy, but powerful, Cincinnati Enquirer is swinging through a lateral branch leading to the locality o str | I ” 
nonderous battle-axe for sixteen-to-one and liberty And now comes construct a dam by the old method of using Sticks 1 - ¢ ~ 
D I glad tidings that a new and potent newspaperial champion of free ~ = — an oor rn ae eye = ae 7 
1age and free men is to be established in the third, if not the second, pense The Witcher Dam is light and port ible in : , z ss oe : 
hol and steel manufacturing city in the United States. Youngstown on Se eeees Et SS eee eee “ a 
me Ohio, is the place, and “‘The Ohio State Record” will be the Christian oughly practic il and labor-saving device for —_ ie I " . 
; ; oa ’ em will adjust itself almost automatically to any size or shape of canal o 
me of the paper. Its founder is Hon. Thomp Burton, long president ig 
, , ditch, and can be operated by a boy It results in an incalculable 
the Daniels Steel Rail company, at Youngstown, a lifelong demo ; 
ade . . saving of labor, land and water. 
npa t. an old-time editor of high repute, and a man of dauntless courage 
s 7 i absolute honesty. He was a gallant soldier of the Union during 
wi he war, and has been the trusted and honored associate, for a genera 
SS n past, of all the great leaders of Buckeye democracy. He announces 
i sl that the Record will be to-the-death against Cleveland and Cleveland 
goldbugs and goldbuggery, monopolies, monopolists, thieves, sham 
iots and rapseallions generally, whether masquerading as demo 
TOW ts or republicans The paper the editorship of which has been ten 
"¢ ed to a Salt Laker—-has the backing of all the money and all the 
rf ins necessary to make it a glorious success from the start The 
spap hnian wishe ‘he Record a long career of usefulness, profit and re 
rs O 
ha! 
The Argus of last Saturday pays this pleasant tribute to one of 
iS! Salt Lake’s most charming women—a lady of the old regime “Mrs 
aan mund Wilkes was born on Staten Island, the daughter of John Van 
Lie ren and Elizabeth Aspinwall, of New York City. She was married 
© pre n 1854, to Edmund Wilkes, son of Admiral Wilkes, who conducted the 
“ loring expedition to the Antarctic ocean. When a girl, Mrs. Wilkes 
. one of the twenty guests at the last reception held in Washington The dam ia composed of a largo’ ag : , 
a Mi \lexander Hamilton, of revolutionary fame In 1858, she re to a beam or pol hich spat ‘ ‘ 
to South Carolina with her husband, who was building rail the unks. while the lower edge ‘ 
“ through that country She remained south during the entir« or cana he feet ta er 
el od of the vo? seeing many of the sorrows and hardships of thos regulating the water to a pre lete ne tas . 
pa r yea During the siege of Richmond she assisted in caring fo1 through the branch ditch or cat Mh, 
sick and wounded, and was the first lady sent through the lines by stanchions connected wit] ¥ F Wher 
ins Johnston’s surrender, under military escort that took Governo! of. the dam will a 
= nee and other political prisoners to Washington. This trip occupied can do the work of three « Pn seca thout it ; 
i. week, as the railroads were all destroyed. The same trip can vaiuable, practical and economic ees nits 
unt now be made in twenty-four hours. Mrs. Wilkes removed in 1871 to States patents, and the highe 
W. | S Lake City, where she at once became one of the leading factors in struct a dam of poles and 
ring social realm. She is a lady of culture and refinement, and wields cover, or any such device ; : ‘ 
Vel ilent influence for good over all things with which she associates her- an infringement of the patent \} 
| Few ladies have had the experiences Mrs. Wilkes has had, in apron, without permission of the Witcher | 
following in the footsteps of a surveyor’s life, over mountain and plain prosecution under the United State rt 
tt l ever retaining those finer feelings and modest ways which are her are owned by the Witcher Portable Dat t 
ne tracteristt she is an active worker in her church and most dé Utah, and any information in reg ' 
ited to charitable deeds P. S. Witcher, the secretary and tr: irer of the 
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Be 
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S rhe Most Magnificent Bathing Resort 


‘* In the World, 


ONE OF THE CREAT WONDERS 
OF THE AMERICAN CONTINENT. 


Trains, to and fro, at short irtervals dur ne 
the bathing season. 


1. A. CLAYTON, N. W. CLAYTON, 


Gr 2 1 Gen Va 


; age? 





E. hL. LOMAX. 


The Utahnian titlepage is decidedly less pulchrit 10 thi 
week, than it was last; and vet ei not entirel wking in 
attractiveness and _ interest It contains an vdmil portrait 
of E. L. Lomax general passenger and _ ticket igent of the 
great Union Pacific system, the pioneer of all the mighty tran 
portation lines, which have made possible the settlement and 
development of the America Kar West M1 Lomax bor 
at Fredericksburg, Virginia, in 1852. His early education btained 


at the Coleman Institute, and he entered the railroad service in 1869, as 


a ticket-clerk on the Burlington and Missouri road in lowa From Jan 
uary, 1872, to April, 1874, he was chief clerk in the passenger depart 
ment of the Central railroad of low: from April, 1874, to August 
1879, he was assistant general passenger agent of the St. Louis and 
Southwestern railroad. From 1879 to 1881, he filled the assistant general 


passenger agency of the St. Louis Iron Mountain and Southern road 


For a short time in 1881, he was general passenger and ticket agent of 
ISS1L to 1885, he 


the Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis railroad From 


was cnief clerk in the passenger department of the Chicago, Burlington 


and Quincy road; and, from May, 1885, to September, 1887, assistant 
general passenger agent of that great corporation. In September, 1887, 


he became assistant general passenger agent of the Union Pacific rail 


road, which position he held until March, 1889, when he was made gen 
eral passenger and ticket agent of the road 

As his picture shows, Lomax is a good-looking man, but all the 
good in him does not appear on the surface He is the incarnation of 
energy and enterprise,—a lightning-bug in breeches,—and has been an 


indefatigable worker for the progress of every region with which he 


has been identified Since his connection with the Union Pacifie sys 


tem, he has devoted himself, with all the zeal of his nature 
promotion of every interest of the vast region traversed by his lines. He 


has given special attention and strength to the promotion of irrigatio1 
enterprises and the reclamation of the vast areas of desert land that 
lie tributary to the road. His 125-page book on “Irrigation,” giving its 


history, various methods, statistics and results, contains a 


whole ency 
clopedia of information on this all-important subject As the arid re 
gions of the west include 883,321,000 acres, of 


gable and tillable 


Which 616,000,000 are irri 
no one interested in western growth and progress 
can afford to remain ignorant of the only means of reclamation—the 
only method of prosperity-creating. 

Mr. Lomax has been instrumental in starting many important irri 
gation projects in Western Nebraska, Wy 


oming 


Southern Idaho and 
Northern Utah, and can fairly claim to have had some hand in bring 
ing about at least a limited millennium 
No more 


holds a position today in the railway profession of the United States 


and making “the desert blos 


som as the rose’’—in spots. courteous or popular gentleman 


Under his management, the passenger service of the Union Pacifi 


has been brought up to the best eastern standard of perfection. Thi 
time has been shortened, until a trip across the continent is little mors 
now than a journey from Chicago to St. Louis usea to be The trains 


on the Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern, carrving the 
United States fast mail, run from Denver to Chicago in a few minutes 
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over forty-seven hours, and it has been but a short time since the trip 
took four long and weary days and nights. From Salt Lake to §& 
Louis and St. Paul, the run is made in forty-seven hours, to Omaha j; 
thirty-two hours, and to Denver in twenty-three, which is almost a; 


annihilation of time and distance. The trains are furnished with a] 


the latest improvements in railroad appliances. Every train carries 
Pullman palace sleepers and tourist sleepers, buffet library an 
smoking cars, free reclining-chair cars, Pullman dining-cars ;; 
which meals are served a la carte, and as elegant and comfortable da 


coaches as those of the Pennsylvania or Michigan Central road. It get 
. large proportion of the transcontinental business and pleasure trave 
Its Salt Lake staff, headed by General Agen 


lb. kk. Burley and Traveling Passenger Agent D. S. Taggart, is compos¢ 


d merits all its gets. 


ot efficient and accommodating gentlemen, interested in everything 


that tends to promote the welfare of Zion, and esteemd by all wh 


know them, officially and personally. 


© Real Estate @ 


City Property a Specialty. 


Choize Fruit Farms. 


W. E. HUBBARD. 


41 W. 2nd South St. 


a aeeen PEt 


OAKLEY AND OAKLEY PARK, 
$160 to $200 per Lot, 
$10 Cash, $10 per Month, No Interest 


<0 EEO EEE e ree 


The Best Investment of any City Property 
For the Money. 


Money Invested in Utah ——'—_ 


WILL BRING GOOD RETURNS 


In Mines, Real Estate, or Mortgage Loans. 


Well located Mining Claims in Mercur, Tintie and Bingham, Utah, at reasonable prices. 
Developed Gold and Silver Mines in Utah, fully equipped and operating. 


Deposits of Sulphur, Fire Clay, Tile Clay, Vitrified Brick Clay, Gilsonite and Plumbago. 


Choice Acreage for Subdivision. 
Well located Business and Residence Lots. 


WRITE FOR 


FARMS AND 
LANDS WITH WATER 
FOR SALE. 


PRINTED INFORMATION. 





J. H. WATITsS, 


560 W. Second South Street, 


Salt Lake 
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WHEN YOU THINK 


eS _OF —uap 


GOING EAST 


Will you please also think of the Perfect Passenger 











Service offered you by 


TE UNION PACIFIC 


veo" SALT LAKE © 


DENVER, 23 


hours. 
OMAHA, 32% hours. Eleven hours quicker than any other line 
ST. PAUL, 474 hours. 


CHICAGO, 473 


ST. LOUIS, 47 


THROUCH TRAINS CARRY —# 
Pullman Dining Car (a la carte) 
Pullman Palace Sleepers! 


Pullman Tourist Sleepers, 


Pullman Buffet Library and Smoking Cars 


Free Reclining Chair Cars! 


Elegant Day Coaches! 


heaving Salt Lake City at 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. every 


day in the year. 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 201 MAIN STREET. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Cen. Aat. Pass. Dept. 


D. S. TACCART, 
Trav. Pass. Agat 
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Three hours quicker than any other line. 


Twelve hours quicker than any other line. 
hours. Twelve hours quicker than any other line. 


} hours. Eleven hours quicker than any other line 





CURRENT: TIME:-TABLE 


IN EFFECT JUNE |, 1896. 
LEAVES SALT LAKE CITY. 
No. 2—For Bingham, Provo, Grand Junction and al! points east. .7.50 a.m 
No. 4—For Provo, Grand Junction and all points east.....-...... 7.40 p.m 
No. 6—For Bingham, Mt. Pleasant, Manti, Salina, Richfie ld and 
all intermediate points............... .1.30 p.m 
No. 5—For Ogden and intermediate points 5.30 p.m 
No. 8—For Eureka, Payson, Provo and all interme diate points ...5.00 p.m 
No. 3—For Ogden and west Ca 11.45 p.m 
No. 1—For Ogden and the west..........-- 12.25 p.m 
ARRIVES AT SALT LAKE CITY 
No. 1—From Bingham, Provo, Grand Junction and the east. ....12.15 p.m 
No. 3—From Provo, Grand Junction and the east . 4k esaac as 
No. 5—From Provo, Bingham, Eureka, Richfield, Salina, Manti 
and all intermediate points 5.25 p.m 
No. 2—From Ogden and the west ... 7.40 a.m 
No. 4—F rom Ogden and the west 7.30 p.m 


No. 6—From Ogden and intermediate points e 9.40 a.m 
No. 7—From Eureka, Payson, Provo and all interme ediate points. .9 55 a.m 

Only line running through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars from Salt 
Lake City to San Francisco, Salt Lake City to Denver via Grand Junc- 
tion, and Salt Lake City to Kansas City and Chicago via Colorado points. 
Through tourist or family sleepers without change to Kansas City, 
Chicago and Boston. Free reclining chair cars, Salt Lake City to Denver, 
No change. Close connections. Safety, speed and comfort 


Ticket Office, 15 West Second South Street. 


D. C. DODGE, General Manager S. H. BABCOCK, Traffic Manager 
F. A. WADLEIGH, General! Passenger Agent. 


— 


BURLINGTON KOUTE 


BEST LINE 
Chieago, St. Louis, 


Omaha, St. Joseph, 


Atehison and Kansas City. 


TO AND FROM ALL POINTS IN UTAH. 


Free Reclining Cars! 
Puliman Sleeping Cars! 


Dining Cars! 


For Rates of Fare apply to any Ticket Agent, or 


P. S. EUSTIS, 
G. P. & T.’A., 
Chicago, Ill. 


J. FRANCIS, L. W. WAKELEY, 
@. P. &T.A.. G. P. &T. A. 


Omaha, Neb. Ste Louis, Mo 
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SALT LAKE CITY’S LEADING HOTEL, 


THE TEMPLETON. 


“A VAST SANITARIUM.” L PRAISEWORTHY 


Only a short time before her death in the Sandwich Islands, the 
famous correspondent, Kate Field, in one of her brilliant letters to 
lhe Chicago Times-Herald, said: 

I have traveled far and wide, and the more I travel the more con- 
vinced I am that Salt Lake City will be one of the greatest and 
most beautiful cities on this continent It is manifest destiny It 
has no possible rival between Denver and San Francisco, and look 
at the tributary country! Surrounding mountains of minerals yield 
an output of $14,000,000 or more every year. This is merely the be 
rinning. for nature has showered her richest gifts on this territory 
lier majestic hills offer not only gold and silver, but coal and lead 
and many other priceless minerals. Granite, marble and onyx quar 
ries have been discovered and utilized. A generous soil needs but 
little irrigation to become the farmer’s paradise. Three crops of al 
falfa are the rule. Utah potatoes are famous for their size and 
juality, and orchards abound with excellent fruit 
As for climate, I do not know a better in the interior of our con 
tinent Forty-two hundred feet above sea level, the valley is high 
enough for health without being too high for tustling humanity or 
supersensitive nerves. Great Salt Lake, kissing the feet of the Oquirrh 
range, brings ocean breezes to Zion’s dcor, and hot sulphur and soda 


springs make the whole valley a vast sanitarium 





INSTITUTION. 


The American Trade Journal says The fact that the fullest ir 
vestigation is made before a report is printed in our columns, a1 
that the inmgerests of readers alone are 
such editorial endorsements as we see fit to bestow that can scarce! 
be over-estimated. 


That such commendations are infinitely more 


trustworthy than are “write-ups” or any variety of paid puffs gos 
without question 
Such principles have been adhered to in a most searching examin 


tion of the Hotel Templeton, Salt Lake City’s leading hotel, whict 


enjoys the distinction of being the only hotel located close to all old 


Mormon points of interest that have made Salt Lake City famou 
throughout the earth. This elegant hotel is located just acro 
street from the Temple square, the great Mormon Temple and Taber 
nacle, the old Tithing Office and grounds he Lion and _ Beehi 
houses, and but one block from Eagle Gate and Brigham’s grave 
the same block with the Brigham Young Theater, Amelia Palace 
Gardo House; on Main street, adjoining the great stores of Zion 
Co-operative Mercantile Institution 

As a result of fair and painstaking searcn, we do not hesitate 
select this admirable institution, and freely and unreservedly to e1 
dorse it to every reader who seeks the best end highest, and wl 
would secure the greatest return upon his investment; for this ex 
cellent establishment has undoubtedly solved the important question 


} 


maximum returns combined with minimum cost Moreover, it is al 


managed and thorough in its methods and equipment; in fact, all tl 
could be asked or desired. Hence, we do not hesitate to commend it 
inqualified terms. We have no greater interest in this institution th 
in any other of its kind, but having by unbiased investigation 

} 


sured ourselves of its superiority and worth, we consider it a duty) 


to our subscribers to make such supreme merit more widely know! 


through these columns. Those who are 


interested should write 
full printed information, which will be promptly sent upon applica 
tion to Don H. Porter, proprietor. 
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